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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
CRITICISM. 

A writer in the Philadelphia, North 
American, makes a graceful and ingenious 
apology for the too obvious lack of judg- 
ment and artistic knowledge displayed by 
most of those who take upon themselves 
the office of guide to the general public, 
with reference to music and the drama. 
He says— 

“ The fact is, that extravagant and indis- 
criminate eulogy of individual artists is a 
necessary phase in the fermentation process, 
by which love for art, in a young nation, is 
eventually produced. With us,’ the ideal 
excellence is ever present, haunting every- 
where, imbuing all things with its immortal 
tones and lines. It becomes an atmospbere 
—a medium, through which we see and 
hear. An artist appears—we pant for the 
beautiful. If he make some faint motions 
of the true conjuration, the sense of beauty 
within ourselves is aroused, and we invest 
the object before us with all the attributes 
of immortality. 

“We listen—we gaze, in a rapture of de- 
light ; we clasp our hands in childish admi- 
ration and wonder. It is all sincerity with 
us—we do not hear the meagre voice or the 
mediocre performance of our virtuoso, as it 
is—but it comes to the judgment embalmed 
in our own ideal, and that deserves all the 
transports we bestow. By and by, the 
dream will roll back from before us into the 
secret recesses of our souls ; and then none 





but the most poteat enchanter can summon 
it again. From a nation of enthusiasts we 
shall suddenly become an empire of dilet- 
tanti; and, after the wave has surged and 
re-surged a few times, the waters will sub- 
side, and we shall have art in its purity— 
its serene majesty—its classic repose; and 
criticism will become the unfaltering mirror 
of truth, reflecting only the ideal of every 
object brought before it, and thus all gently 
indicating the crude and deforming parts 
that should be lopped away. Meanwhile, 
there is great danger, if not the actual and 
active presence, among our critics, of ful- 
some flattery on the one hand and barren 
pedantry on the other.” 

This is prettily said, and has at least the 
semblance of truth; but, acknowledging 
ourselves altogether uncritical, we must 
take leave to doubt whether it is not more 
good-natured than convincing, at least in 
its application to the self-appointed guides 
aforesaid. Of the general public, it may 
tell the whole truth, neither more nor less ; 
but of those who write for the public, with 
some exceptions, we apprehend that a more 
ungracious estimate can be sustained. We 
have read, during the last season, a great 
number of criticisms, so called, upon the 
performance of several singers, who have 
“enchanted the metropolis,’ and “ elec- 
trified their audience,’ and the result has 
been an irresistible conviction that either 
there is no fixed, definite, reliable standard, 
or code of rules, by which the qualities of 
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a singer can be judged—or the writers of 
those criticisms have performed their office 
in utter ignorance of that code, and under 
the impulse of some motive peculiar to 
themselves — perhaps mercenary, perhaps 
only eapricious. 

We could understand differences of opi- 
nion between men professing ability to cri- 
ticise, if those differences related only to the 
effect produced upon the hearer by certain 
qualities of the artist—personal idiosyn- 
cracies would account for them satisfactorily 
—-but what can we say, what conclusion 
arrive at, when we find three or four all 
writing with apparent knowledge—if know- 
ledge may be inferred from the liberal use 
of technical terms and phrases—and all 
differing irreconcileably among themselves, 
not only upon the question of effect, but 
upon that of quality itself? When one 
apparently able critic tells us, for instance, 
that Mdlle. C. sings out of tune, and is 
destitute of passion—while another, also 
apparently able, assures us that her singing 
is always perfectly in tune, and instinct 
with passionate fervour, what are we to 
think either of art or criticism? If there 
is a standard, the judgment of two men or 
a dozen ought to be the same on a question 
of this nature; it ought to be clearly and 
positively determinable whether a person 
sings from the chest or the head—whether 
a voice is pure or veiled—whether notes 
are taken feebly and waveringly or with 
unfaltering decision, 

But all these and others of the kind ap- 
pear to be “‘ open questions” among those 
who call themselves critics—at least there 
seems to be no concord of opinion on these 
questions. Is there a standard, then, or is 
there not? If there is, why do not the 
critics make themselves acquainted with it ? 
If there is not, where is the use of criti- 
cism ? H. P. Mitus, 


- THEATRES. 


—>— 
HAY MARKET. 

The beautiful galaxy of female genius, 
coupled with the strong array of masculine 
talent, put forth for public gratification in 
Mr. Webster’s bills and broadsides hold out 
the promise, that this favourite temple of 
Thalia will, in the ensuing season, surpass 
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all previous attempts. Miss Helen Faucit 
is a host in herself; like all great artistes, 
she has several characters she has made 
entirely her own, and next season, if we 
are informed rightly, she will appear in an 
original work by a very popular author. 
Mrs. Nisbett, the queen of English comedy, 
will appear on the opening night in Lady 
Teazle. Two performers, new to the Lon- 
don beards, Mr. Henry Farren and Mr. 
Henry Vandenhoff, are likewise engaged. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean will also draw 
some good houses, not on account of any 
extraordinary talent Mr. Kean possesses, 
but chiefly because, as a private gentleman, 
he mixes in very good society, and likewise 
because, his better-half is a highly talented 
actress; Mrs. Kean’s abilities are great, 
and she always has been a great favourite. 
Mrs. Glover, Farren, and Tilbury, Hudson 
(the pepular Paddy), Wigan (the effeminate 
Frenchman), Priscilia Horton (the queen 
of burlesque), Julia Bennett, Humby, Sey- 
mour, Fortescue, and Clifford, not forgetting 
Miss Reynolds, Messrs. Webster, Brindal, 
and Ranger, are all in the programme. 
And last, and least in stature, the ever merry 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


“Macbeth”? has been in rehearsal at 
this house many months, and was produced 
on Monday last in an entirely new form. 
The music has been abandoned upon this 
occasion, and many characters introduced 
that have been left out in the play as it has 
been performed for the last century, Mr. 
Phelps being determined to stick to Shake- 
spere and him only, without the aid of any 
other artiste except the scene-painter and 
the actor. How far he may have succeeded, 
time will show. The curiosity of the play- 
going people was such that five hundred 
persons at least must have left the theatre 
without being able to obtain admission, 
As far as scenery and the dresses, and every 
appointment. goes, nothing has ever been 
done, in the shape of the getting-up of any 
play of the immortal bard's, 
“ Macbeth” at Sadler’s Wells. 

SURREY. 

Mr. Bunn is now fairly in the field at 
this establishment, surrounded by all his 
old company from Drury Lane. On Mon- 
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day the house was opened for the season, 
and, as might be expected, the house was 
besieged in every part by an immense mul- 
titude. The “ Bohemian Girl’ was the 
opera performed, and it is but justice to 
say nothing could be better than the get- 
ting-up of it here. It is in every respect 
equal to the style it was done. at the late 
theatre. The performers exerted themselves 
to the utmost, and after the opera they were 
all called forward. A loud and unanimous 
call for Mr. Bunn followed; he came for- 
ward amongst the most enthusiastic cheer- 
ing, and appeared to be much gratified at 
the kind reception he met with. We trust 
he will be supported in his laudable endea- 
vours to keep before the public native 
singers and native composers, for no mana- 
ger is more capable or more indefatigable 
in endeavouring to provide novelty than 
Mr. Bunn, 
QUEEN’S. 

A very amusing drama has been brought 
out at this well conducted little Theatre: 
we give a sketch of the plot which is as 
follows :—Heywood Dalton, a young Eng- 
lishman, becomes, by the machinations of 
his rival, Cyril Brentwood, suspected of ha- 
ving embezzled certain sums of money from 
his uncle, an old merchant, and is obliged to 
fly to America, where he seeks a home in 
the back-woods, and is saved by Tahiti, the 
daughter of an Indian chief, from the 
scalping knives of the warriors of her 
tribe. The generous savage conceals the 
Englishman in her wigwam, and subsequently 
becomes deeply attached to him. Mean- 
while Mr. Courtney, the old merchant, dies, 
and his daughter, Margaret, who secretly 
loves Heywood Dalton, and has never be- 
lieved the story of his dishonesty, follows 
him, with her youngest sister, to America, 
and boldly ventures to seek him in the 
pathless forests, accompanied by Jeremiah 
Colter, a young Yankee guide. Cyril 
Brentwood, the rejected lover of Margaret, 
who has been the means of driving Dalton 
into banishment, determines that the rich 
heiress shall not slip through his fingers, 
and taking a passage in the ship that con- 
veyed the sisters to New York, follows 
them ciosely in their wanderings through 
the forest, accompanied by Antoine Benoit, 
a French trapper, through whose instru- 





mentality Kataba, an Indian chief, the fa- 
ther of Tahiti, engages to make them pri- 
soners. There are also two characters— 
Mr. Antony Tiddlewink and his son, Ju- 
lius Cesar Tiddlewink—natives of White- 
chapel, who are supposed to be travelling 
in the backwoods of America to finish the 
young cockney’s education. The serious 
iuterests of the story consists in Cyril 
Brentwood persuading Dalton, whom he 
accidently diocovers in the forest, that 
Margaret has been false to him, and obtain- 
from the indignant lover a written release 
from her promise. In his despair at her 
inconstancy he pledges his faith to Tahiti, 
but subsequently discovering that Margaret 
had never deecived him, he returns to his 
first love, greatly to the annoyance of the 
Indian maid, who at first threatens, death, 
daggers, and destruction, but relents at last 
andthe obstacles to their hagpiness being 
removed by the villains of the piece being 
shot, anda party of settlers appearing at 
the critical moment when the wiwgam had 
been set on fire by the Redskins for the 
purpose of roasting the inmates, the cur- 
tain descends upon a grand tableau of vir- 
tue triumphant amidst a blaze of red fire. 
The piece is got up with great care, and the 
scenery and dresses exceedingly good. The 
best parts in the piece were, Margaret 
Courtney, played with taste and feeling by 
Mrs. Cowle, and Jeremiah Coulter, the 
Yankee Guide, rendered very amusing by 
Miss Wrighten’s spirited acting. Mr, 
Hudspeth was also clever as the old cock- 
ney. 


PAVILION. 


Mr. E. Yarnold takes the management 
of this establishment under singularly ad- 
vantageous circumstances. Having secured 
the cleverest author in London to write his 
opening drama, he has likewise been fortu- 
nate enough to prevail upon Mr. B. Webster 
to permit Mrs. E. Yarnold, the admired 
actress of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
to relinquish her engagemet at that theatre, 
with the view of acting the principal parts 
here. Nothing could be better than such 
an arrangement, for Miss Grove (now Mrs. 
Yarnold) was unquestionably the best act- 
ress and most popular lady who ever ap- 
peared on the boards of this theatre. 
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AMATEUR PERFORMANCE. 
GOUGH STREET. 
A performance took place at this pretty 
little theatre on Monday. The ladies and 
gentlemen who formed the company had a 
performance here a short time back, and as 
they made a favourable impression upon 
their audience at that time, we felt a desire 
to witness their second efforts, in order 
that we might see what progress they had 
made by experience and study. Previous 
to the play, which was Sheridan’s comedy 
of “ The Rivals,” an address was attempted 
io be spoken by Mr. Morton, written by 
H. P. Mills, Esq., the author of many pro- 
ductions of a similar description, several of 
which we remember to have had consider 
able point and humour, ‘The one in ques- 
tion, we are sorry to say, was entirely 
marred by Mr. Morton, who, it was evident, 
had not studied it; for he broke down after 
uttering a few sentences, which to us were 
quite inaudible. We are sorry for this, as 
we know the author’s ability to carry out 
any subject he may tbink fit to take up. 
However, we trust the address will not be 
burked, but will be introdnced at some fu- 
ture period. Soon after this unfortunato 
catastrophe the curtain drew up, and th2 
play commenced. We shall give the softer 
sex the preference as to our remarks. Miss 
Murray, as Lydia Languish,possesses a fine 
handsome figure, with an intelligent face, 
a distinct pronunciation, and a pleasing 
voice. Her action is graceful and lady-like, 
but she wants more flippancy, ease, and 
self-possession on the stage. In the first 
scene with Julia there was no variety ; they 
stood together delivering the dialogue with- 
out the least variation of action for at least 
fifteen minutes, which became tedious. 
This young lady possesses many qualifica- 
tions for the staye, and with study, would 
always be a favourite. Miss Villiars, who 
undertook the part of Julia, appeared to us 
to bo unwell, her voice being very weak. 
What we could hear was delivered with 
good emphasis. She has a knack of holding 
her head on one side, which is not at all 
times graeeful; however, she improved con- 
siderably in the third act; she was very 
perfect, and, for an amateur, she was far 
above mediocrity. We hope to witness her 
performance at some future period. Lucy, 


by Miss Douglass, was very nicely enacted. 
The reading of the memorandum of an 
account of her perquisites was too hastily 
given, otherwise it was a neat performance 
throughout. Well, Mrs. Turner, here you 
are-again! How many times have you 
played Mrs. Malaprop? You are a regular 
appendage to this theatre, and invariably 
go in the inventory of the scenery, &c. ;— 
and a most important portion of the proper- 
ties you are, for it is evident this comedy 
could not be played without you; and glad 
are we to be enabled to say conscientiously 
that there is no one on the stage who can 
give more or better effect to the character 
of Mrs. Malaprop than you: your reading 
and study of the part is excellent, your 
dressing very good, and your acting alto- 
gether faultless, except sometimes it is a 
Jeetel overdone; on the present occasion, 
however, it was all that could be desired. 
And now for the gentlemen: Sir Anthony 
Absolute, by Mr. Mathews. We have seen 
this amateur before, but not in any promi- 
nant part. We were fearful on his entree, 
he would break down, having recourse fre- 
quently to the prompter; however, he 
mended as he proceeded. His conception 
of the part was very good, and but for a 
provincial dialect, which is not pleasing to 
a refined ear, his performance may be 
classed as a very creditable one. His bye- 
play was at times rather inefficient, not 
knowing what to do with himself till it 
came to his turn to proceed again. His best 
effort was with his son, in the third act; and 
here he began his rage rather too high, so 
that he could not maintain it at a proper 
elevation at the conclusion; but as we do 
not expect perfection, we consider his per- 
formance altogether very creditable. The 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger of Mr. Robinson de- 
serves particular notice: it was marked by 
a most gentlemanly demeanour; he dis- 
played great ease in his deportment; his 
brogue was rich, and his acting far superior 
to any of the amateurs we have seen for 
some time. He is perfectly at ease while on 
the stage, and his exits were remarkably 
well managed. This young gentleman is 
destined to make a good and useful actor in 
time. Mr. Belford, as Faulkland, was 
dressed very bad; he would have looked 





better in plain clothes; he would have then 
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corresponded in dress with his lover, The 
part of Faulkland is an up-hill one; there 
is no situation that the actor can work upon 
the feelings of the audience. Notwithstand- 
ing this, Mr. Belford got through the part 
in a manner that was deserving of praise; 
he understood the author’s meaning, and 
acted with discrimination. Mr. Morton, as 
Captain Absolute, made amends for his 
neglect in burking the address ; he was quite 
perfect in the part; and, if a first attempt 
in it, evidently shows he can give a due 
effect with study ; he wanted a little more 
buoyancy and dash, at times. His voice is 
harmonious, his delivery very distinct, and 
his action easy and graceful. Mr. Davis 
played Acres pretty fairly; he was full of 
bustle and vivacity. A very nice bit of act- 
ing was done by Mr. Francis, in the cha- 
racter of David; it was given with much 
quiet, quaint humour, and was well received 
by the audience. The other characters were 
done better than they generally are upon 
such occasions, particularly that of Fag, by 
Mr, Howard, who excited considerable 
laughter in the scene with his fellow-ser- 
vant, who brought in a message when clean- 
ing the boots. Upon the whole, the play 
was well cast and acted throughout, for an 
amateur performance. We could not stay to 
witness the remainder, the theatre being so 
very crowded and hot, We ought to men- 
tion the improper delay which took place 
at the end of the second act. The audience 
were kept waiting for above half an hour, 
when Mr. Moore (we are told was his name) 
ran upon the stage, and said, ‘‘ he begged 
a little apology, and they would soon be 
ready.” What this little apology was in- 
tended to convey we could not make out, 
but we heard it buzzed about the pit that 
Acres was missing, upon which it was ob- 
served by a wag that Acres had not yet left 
the Baker’s, or that he in all probability 
had gone to count his acres, if he had any. 
However, in a short time the curtain rose, 


and when Acres made his appearance we 
know not if he had come from the baker’s, 
but he certainly looked rather crusty, and 
as if he had been done brown. The mana- 
ger ought to have fined him for his negli- 
gence in keeping the audience waiting. 





Deatu or MapAME ALBERTAZZ1.—This 
talented and much-admired vocalist expired 
on Saturday, after a lingering illness. 
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LITERARY INSTITUTES, 

Among the many societies which exist 
for the extension of useful knowledge, there 
are none more numerous—and none have 
been more practical and successful in their 
operations—than Literary InstitTuTEs. 
There is scarcely a town in which they do 
not exercise their beneficial influence. 
Their number, and the number of their 
members, is continually increasing—their 
influence is rapidly extending—and they 
already form a principal, if not a main por- 
tion of the machinery by which the pro- 
gress of the human mind is to be effected. 

Their libraries—their reading rooms— 
their lectures—- their classes--their museums 
—their conversaziones, are all but so many 
landmarks guiding the inquiring mind in 
its onward way; and they act as rational 
allurements to intellectual exercise, as sub- 
stitutes for the debasing results which mere 
sensual enjoyments yield. 

Amongst these advantages, lectures on 
various subjects hold a prominent position, 
and—engaged in a work so noble--these 
INSTITUTES ought to have a medium of inter- 
course with each other. A knowledge of the 
capabilities of a lecturer at one institution 
would therefore bring him before the no- 
tice of another, and his success or failure 
would act as a recommendation or warning 
to others. 

No such medium of communication be- 
tween Literary Institutes has hitherto ex. 
isted; that its desirability has long been 
felt, is proved bythe efforts which have 
been made—and one very recently, though 
ineffectually--to establish some such organ 
of general intercourse between them. 

We therefore propose giving impartial 
and unbiassed notices of dramatic and mu- 
sical lectures—dictated in a friendly spirit 
—keeping in view the advice, nothing ex- 
tenuate, nor set down aught in malice, 
and thus supplying this long acknowledged 
desideratum. 

Mecuanics’ Institution, SovuTHampP- 
TON BuiipinGs.--On Monday, October 11, 
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Mr. Henry Phillips will give a Vocar En- 
TERTAINMENT on the characteristics of our 
native melodies, from the most remote to 
the present period, interspersed with several 
In the 
programme, which is an entirely new and a 


humourous and descriptive songs. 


very attractive one, we observe many excel- 
lent illustrations ; among others are “ The 
Leather Bottell,’ ‘‘ Down Among the Dead 





Men,” “ Shall I Wastynge in Despaire ?”’ 
“Tom Bowling,” &c. &c. The surplus 
proceeds will be devoted to the internal 
improvements of the institution ; we there- 
fore wish the projectors every success in 
their laudable attempt of adding more 
books tothe already extensive and useful 
library. 

Dramatic Works and New Music intended for 
Review, together wiih Tickets for Musical 
and Dramatic Lectures, to be addressed 
(post-paid) to the Editor, Theatrical Jour- 
nal Office, 39, Holywell Street, Strand. 

PROVINCIAL. 
(From our own Correspondent) 
(jLoucester.—The 124th meeting of 
the choir of Hereford, Worcester, and 
Gloucester was held at the latter place, 





commencing on Tuesday, the 21st inst., and 
concluding on Friday the 24th, The vo- 
calists engaged were Madame Caradori 
Allan, the Misses Williams, Mrs. Weiss, 
Miss Dolby, and Signora Alboni; Messrs. 
Lockey, Williams, Weiss, John Parry, and 
Staudgl; leaderof the band, Mr. T. Cooke; 
conductor, Mr. Arnott, of Gloucester; or- 
gan, Mr. Townsend Smith, of Hereford ; 
and pianoforte, Mr. Done, of Worcester. 
The full orchestra consisted of about 300 
vocal and instrumental performers. 

Piymoutu.—Miss P, Horton and James 
Bland concluded a very successful engage- 
ment last week, with “ The Invisible Princc,”’ 
and ‘*The Fair One with the Golden 
Locks.” Miss Horton’s singing and act- 
ing were rapturously applauded, while the 
grandissimo style of Bland elicited shouts 
of laughter. 

Tueatre, Approatu.—Mr. Dickinson 
appeared on Monday, for the first time, in 
“ Othello,” and made a most profound im- 
pression. It was a performance marked 
with great dignity of character, fiery pas- 
sion and heart-subduing pathos. 
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of elocution, and the last act was over- 
whelming. On Thursday, Mr. Dickinson 
appeared for one night at the TheatreRoyal 
Dundee, in Romeo, to Mrs. Butler’s Juliet, 
and had the honour of sharing the applause 
with that great actress. Both were called 
before the curtain amidst the most enthu- 
siastic applause. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Dear Sin—During a recent and very se- 
vere attack of ennui, caused by sitting out 
(credat Judzeus!) the last new and original 
melo-drama, I bethought me of applying 
to the late numbers of your excellent jour- 
nal (which I had not seen so regularly as I 
ought) in order to relieve myself in some 
measure of the dreadful reminiscences that 
the drama above alluded to called up in my 





mind. 

The first thing that struck me was the 
fact of the legitimates par excellence again 
at their dirty work, Poor dears! I was in 
hopes (alas, how futile human expecta- 
tions!) that the opening of the Italian 
would have 


Opera, in Covent-garden, 


| caused them a grief too profound for utter- 
| ance ; and was felicitating myself on such 








The ad- | 
dress to the seuate wasa fine, manly piece |: 


a joyful catastrophe —joyful to all true 


| lovers of art—when their pitiful shrieks at 


the approaching ‘‘ desecration’ of Drury- 
lane and the Surrey made me feel ashamed 
of my own folly at believing that any thing 
possible or impossible could prevent a pis- 
mire from stinging, harmless as the stings 
of the nasty thing are. 

Their unfortunate case is in some points 
similar to that of the Brothers Berkeley ; 
at least it is quite as ridiculous, and rather 
Cannot these poor crea- 
tures be made, by your powerful pen, to 
feel their own insignificance. Cannot you 
banish them to the realms of Boredom, 
where they may bestow (like Oxberry) all 
their tediousness upon Queen Dulness ? She 
will doubtless appreciate it. But how can 
they expect a mortal of ordinary sense to 
bestow a thought upon their bombastic 
fury? O ceca meus hominum! Well 


more wearisome. 


might they rejoice in the application of the 
sentence, 

Put ’em down, Sir—put ’em down—and 
we jshall have oome peace in what the pa- 
pers call the “ theatrical circles. 
DRAMATICUS. 


Iam, Sir, your's 
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THE MAIDEN’S WISH. 
O, I wish to die, mother, 

In the bright sunny spring, 
When the birds in the branches 
Their mystic hymns sing— 
When the flow’rets are blooming 

In beauty all round, 
And the streams sending forth 
A soft musical sound. 


And I wish to be laid 

Where the tall eglantine 
Above me in beauty * 

Shall blossom and twine ; 
So the criole can rest 

’Mong its branches, and tell 
His tale to his mate, 

At the head of my cell. 


O, chide me not, mother, 
For who'd love to die 
When winter’s storm clouds 
Veil the face of the sky? 
And be laid down to sleep 
In a cold cheerless tomb, 
Where no birds ever warble— 
No flowers ever bloom, 


CHIT-CHAT. 

Madlle. Jenny Lind, who has quite re- 
covered from her indisposition, caused by a 
sore throat, has completed a most trium- 
phant series of four concerts-one at Glas- 
gow. one at Perth, and two last weeks at 
Edinburgh. Nothing could equal the en- 
thusiasm she created in the latter city, the 
concert room being crowded to excess on 
both evenings. Messrs. Edmund and How- 
ard Glover, who engaged Madlle. Lind, and 
gave her 1,600. for the four concerts, 
were so well satisfied with the result of 
their speculation, that they presented the 
fair songstress with a beautiful gold braclct, 
composed wholly of Scotch pebbles, ina 
magnificentsetting. The carriage of Mdlle. 
Lind was, on her departure, followed to the 
railway staticn by an immense concourse 
of people, by whom she was enthuiastically 
cheered ; she appeared to feel the genuine- 
ness of the compliment, and repeatedly 
bowed and waved her handkerchief to the 
assembled multitude from the railway car- 
riage beforestarting. Madlle Limdexpress- 
ed, in the most flattering terms, her appro- 
bation of the orchestral engagements under 
the able direction of Mr, Edmund Glover. 








A Revotutionary Opera.—A letter 
from Lucca asserts that the recent revolution 
was caused by Verdi's opera of Macbeth.” 
“ This opera obtained prodigious success,’’ 
says the writer; “ and after the singing of 
several morceaux, they came to the air of 
the tenor with chorus, which commences 
with the following verse :— 

** La Patria tradito 

Piangenda ne invita 

Fratelli! gi oppressi 

Corriamo a salvar.’ 
‘*The whole of the audience repeated this 
verse several times, and joined in the cho- 
rus, and which produced a degree of emo- 
tion throughout the house that it would be 
difficult to describe. This was the first 
symptom of public feeling. It was feared 
that there would be a commotion the fol- 
lowsng day, and by the order of the Grand 
Duke, the house was closed.” 

Mr. Strutt, the solicitor, late co- lessee 
with Mr. Keeley, in the Lyceum, has just 
joined Mr Charles Matthews and Madame 
Vestris in their new speculation. Work- 
men are now actively engaged’ in” making 
the proposed alterations in the house, 
Eight private boxes will be added to those 
already in the theatre ; making the number 
in future twenty-nine. The pit stalls are 
to be removed, the gallery contracted, and 
the space taken from the latter to be thrown 
into the slips. The stage door will be re- 
moved from Exeter-street to the little street 
behind the theatre. The interior decora- 
tions will be made under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Bradwell; and a new curtain 
painted by Mr. William Beverly, will re- 
place the old one. It is expected that the 
theatre will be opened on the 9th of Octo- 
ber. 

Alexander Dumas’s new drama to be 
produced at the Theatre Historique, Paris, 
entitled Monte Cristo,’ founded on the 
same name, is to occupy two evenings of 
its representation; the first part performed 
on one evening, the second part on the suc- 
ceeding one. 

Tue Spanisu THEATRES.—The govern- 
ment has just issued a decree for the new 
regulation of the drama by which the entite 
management of the theatres is placed under 
the controul of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. The number of theatres at Madrid 
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is limited to four, and the species of per- 
fermance at each is particularly defined. 
One theatre will be established under the 
title of the Royal Spanish Theatre, where 
they areto play tregedy, genteel comedy, 
and the drama of the old and new repertoire. 
Another theatre is to be devoted to lyrical 
works, native and foreign operas; a third 
for farces and light pieces ; and, finally a 
fourth theatre, to be maintained by the go- 
vernment, which will be for the instruction 
of pupils inthe dramatic art. 

It will be seen by our advertising co- 
lumns, that the Adelaide Gallery will open 
its doors on the 4th of October for the win- 
ter season. As last year, the Casino will 
be seen in all its wonted splendour. Mr. 
Hurwitz, who is the decorator, has displayed 
an unusual degree of taste, the beauty of 


which must be seen by gas light to form an 
idea of his taste and judgment, which we 
think will be acknowledged to be second to 
none in point of classic elegance. 


FROM A MANAGER'S BOOK. 
The following is an extract from an old 
book which we have been favoured with by 
a gentleman of the profession. It will 
show the astonishing difference both in the 
salaries of actors and the expences attend- 
ing theatrical representation, now and the 
ast. 
1612.—Jany. 9. 





Mr. Ayliff’s salary . é 14 
Mr. Shofford - - ~ “ 10 
Mr. Smart - - - a 1 
To 4 chorus singers - - “ 15 
To 2trumpets & kettle-drum, &c. 17 
Toahautboy - - = ve 5 


To Xmas-box, Prince’s servants 
To a coffin for Ophelia + - 
To properties - - - 
Hand-bills = - - ° = 
The carpenter - - ‘ 
To 4 supers. and a candle-man 
To new suit of black velvet for 
Hamlet. - - - - 
To brick-dust and wax for per- 


moocewococeroOre 
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formers - * é ~ ee? 
To Mr. Hardis, 5-8ths. of his 
share, 100 nights - ‘ 7 510 


We are not aware whether the above is 
for a week's expences or otherwise. 

1612.—WepnNEsDAY, JANY. YE 3rd. 
Hamlet—Saveyard.—By Cash - 63 0 0 
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One night's performance. 





THE THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


We have reason to believe that the 
scheme of keeping Covent Garden Theatre 
open during the winter months, as a balance 
against the attractions at Drury Lane, has 
been altogether abandoned. There is too 
good an understanding between M. Jullien 
and the directors of Covent Garden fo 
there to be any movements of opposition or 
rivalry. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. T —We are now enabled to give the particulars 
uf Miss Helen Faucit, who made her appear- 
ance at the Haymarket, in the comedy of 
“ Hints for Husbands.” The following winter 
she appeared at Covent-garden. 

A Sus —Madame Malibran died in 1836. No 
doubt but Jenny Lind has seen her perform. 

A, JoLLY.—Mr. Bunn’s first season at Drury-lane 
was in 1543. He opened with Balfe’s opera, 

“ The Siege of Rocheile.’, 

W. J. H.—It won't do, Mr. Ferguson ; you must 
remit a quarter's subscription, 28.. before we 
can forward the Journal. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OY AL CASINO, ADELAIDE GAL- 
LERY.—Mr. JAS. ELLIS intorms 
the public that this unique place of amusement has 
undergon+ many alreratioas since last season—the 
embellishments having been completed by Mr. 
Hurwitz, from the most approved artists in Paris. 
On MONDAY NEXT, at Seven o’Clock, the Doors 
will be thrown open to the Public, when Mons. 
Emile Laurent’s Band, conducted by himself, wiil 
perform during the approaching season—and many 
novelties will be introduced, which will be express- 
ed in the bills of performance. 
Admittance—One Shilling. 


ENNY LIND as the FIGLIA DEL 
REGGIMENTO, 

Edward VI., the Benevolent Pope Pius IX., 
Henry VII., and James I ot England, and VI. 
of Scotland,-in the splendid costume of the 
the period; the heroes, Hardinge and Gough, in 
their full uniforms, as British Generals. Mr. Ma- 
cready, in the most splendid Roman costume ever 
seen in this country. Magnificent ventilating 
Dome, at a cost of 700/.—Open from eleven till 
dusk, and from seven tillten. Admittance, One 
Shilling; Napo eon Rooms, Sixpence.—Mapame 
Tussaup & Sons, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 
—Persons of any aye, however bad 
thelr WRITING, may, in EIGHT LESSONS, 
acquire permanently an elcgant and flowing style 
of penmanship, adapted either to professional pur- 
suits or private correspondence Arithmetic ona 
method requiring only one-third the time usually 
requisite. Book-keeping as practised in the go- 
vernment, banking, and merchants’ offices. Short- 
hand, &c. Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution 
7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

‘‘ A practical, scientific, and really philosophic 
method.”—Colonial Review. ‘* Under Mr. Smart, 
penmanship has been reduced to a science.”—Poly- 
technic Journal. ‘‘ A ready and elegant style of 
penmanship.”—Post Magazine. ‘ Calculated to 
work miracles in penmanship.”—Era. ‘ A correct 
and approved method of instruction.”—Magazine 
of Science. 
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